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engaged    in    the  great   task   of   educating   the  rising
generation of India.
One of the most characteristic of Indian educational
ideals is the relation between pupil and teacher. This
relationship receives a great deal of attention in the
ancient books, both Hindu and Buddhist. Great reverence
and respect is required from the pupil, while the teacher
on his part has also high responsibilities. The idea of
this relationship of pupil to teacher has indeed been some-
times so developed that it has led to the teacher, or
Guru, receiving divine honours from his pupil, or dis-
ciple, in some forms of Hinduism, and sects which have
sprung from it. In a more sober conception of this
relationship, it is thought of as that of father and son,
and so far was this idea carried out that the pupil was
considered to be in a closer relation to the teacher than
to his real father. The pupil often resided at the house
of his teacher, and, even when this was not the case, was
always in close contact with him. The paternal relation-
ship of the teacher towards the pupil was emphasized by
the absence of any regular fee. The teacher, having
accepted the responsibility of the position, was considered
morally bound to perform his duty towards the pupil, and
moreover in the case of the Brahman preceptor, to teach
was a duty which he owed to society. The pupil, on the
other hand, was carrying out the filial relationship not
only in the respect he paid to the teacher, but also in
attending to the service of his household. The ideal is
thus a domestic one, and it is quite foreign to the Indian
system that there should be a large institution or a large
class of pupils taught together. The Indian ideal would
seem to be one teacher for each pupil, and though on
practical grounds this may not often have been realized,